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together with a few pieces in other forms, and it contains
as well (at least there is usually incorporated with it) a
mesnevi poem of about 180 couplets called Shehr-Engiz or
'The City-Thriller', which is Mesihi's most original and most
memorable contribution to literature. The lyric poems are
well above the average of their class. They are distinguished
by a certain novelty in the imagery; the conventional para-
phernalia are indeed retained, but the well-worn figures are
often presented in new combinations or under fresh aspects;
and, more important, a number of altogether novel pictures
and images are introduced which are skilfully worked in with
the stereotyped landscape. These latter innovations, it is
interesting to note, are almost all drawn from objects or
scenes that must have come under Mesihf's personal obser-
vation; and his audacity in introducing such into literary
verse is another proof of his daring and independence as a
poet. His verses are moreover characterised by a peculiar
and indefinable clear-cut quality, which seems to arise in
some decree from the absence of the usual verbosity, and
which is perhaps what cAshiq means when he speaks of the
garment of the poet's diction 'fitting close' on the figure of
his thought. In any case this crystalline quality gives a
sharpness and translucency to the author's work, and sets
it apart from that of any of his contemporaries.

One of Mesihi's lyrics has had a strange and unique fortune
among Turkish poems. This is a murebbac l or four-lined
stanzaic poem on that most favourite theme of medieval
writers, the return of spring. This particular spring-poem is
a very favourable example of its class; for although the
conventional background is preserved, many of the pictures
are fresh, while pictures and language alike suggest something

1 See vol. i, p. 91. The murebbac in question is of the variety called
mutekeriir.